A PEEP  BEHIND  THE  VEIL 


By  Ruth  E.  Robinson 


S you  may  sometimes,  walking  along  the 
street  of  an  Indian  city,  catch  a glimpse 
of  a woman’s  face  through  a lifted  veil, 
so  a day  that  I spent  not  long  ago  in  visiting 
some  of  the  zenanas  of  Madras  was  like  a swift 
glance  into  the  mysterious  woman’s  life  that 
hides  behind  the  veil  of  the  homes  of  India. 

Our  first  call  was  at  a large  brick  house 
standing  in  a fine  garden,  the  home  of  a well- 
to-do  lawyer.  The  slender,  graceful  figure 
draped  in  old  rose  silk  that  welcomed  us  at 
the  door  was  the  lawyer’s  young  wife.  She 
had  known  we  were  coming,  and  greeted  us 
in  the  pretty  Indian  fashion  by  throwing 
around  each  visitor’s  neck  a garland  of  tiny 
pink  roses.  She  led  the  way  into  the  parlor 
which,  with  its  incongruous  furnishing  in 
European  style  without  much  taste,  was  a 
not-altogether-successful  achievement.  The 
old  mother-in-law  (of  whom  the  young  wife 
stood  evidently  in  much  awe)  came  through  a 
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doorway  proudly  carrying  her  young  grand- 
son, whom  the  visitors  petted  and  praised  to 
her  great  delight.  The  young  mother  looked 
on  with  shining  eyes,  but  dared  not  offer  to 
take  him.  Finally  the  old  woman  bore  him 
off  in  triumph,  and  then  Miss  Stephens  asked 
eagerly.  “ How  is  it  in  your  heart?  Do  you 
love  Jesus?” 

The  girl’s  face  lighted  up  with  a shy,  sweet 
smile  as  she  answered,  “ Yes.” 

“ Do  you  pray  to  Him?” 

“ Yes,  every  day.” 

“ And  do  you  find  that  He  helps  you?” 

“ Often  and  often.  He  helps  me  to  be 
patient  with  my  mother-in-law  and  to  be 
always  smiling  and  cheerful  with  my  husband, 
no  matter  how  hard  the  day  has  been.”  There 
was  a touching  simplicity  and  sincerity  about 
the  girl’s  testimony,  spoken  in  slow  English, 
that  went  straight  to  the  heart. 

This  was  good  ground  — unusually  good 
ground  — and  yet  we  knew  that  to  be  a 
Christian  she  must  do  more  than  this.  The 
tender  Christ  is  yet  relentless  in  his  claims. 
No  woman  in  a high-caste  zenana  can  per- 
form her  daily  household  duties  without  being 
disloyal  to  him  in  the  ceremonies  which  her 
religion  calls  upon  her  to  fulfill.  To  omit 
them  would  be  to  betray  the  fact  that  she 
was  a Christian,  and  she  is  not  yet  prepared 
to  give  up  her  comfortable  home,  her  husband, 
her  child  — literally  forsake  all  things  — and 
become  Christ’s.  Will  you  not  pray  for 
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strength  and  courage  to  be  given  her  and 
the  large  class  of  women  she  represents,  who 
do  love  Christ,  but  not  yet  to  the  uttermost? 
And  will  you  pray  also  for  those  who  have 
been  brave  enough  to  give  up  the  idol  worship 
connected  with  their  household  tasks,  and 
thereby  brought  untold  persecution  upon 
themselves?  Miss  Stephens  could  tell  you 
of  one  woman  who  gave  her  the  household 
idol  and  was  punished  by  being  sent  to  the 
temple  to  become  a prostitute.  Never  were 
they  able  to  get  any  trace  of  her  after  that. 

Our  visits  were  made  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  women  are  usually  averse  to  taking 
lessons.  But  in  the  Mohammedan  home  at 
which  we  next  called  there  was  a demand 
for  an  examination.  A charming  picture  the 
mother  and  daughters  made,  in  their  saris 
of  softest-hued  silks  and  their  innumerable 
jewels.  They  had  complexions  of  clearest 
olive,  and  features  most  perfectly  cut;  but 
in  no  Western  face  would  one  find  such  apathy 
and  mere  animal  content  as  in  these.  Their 
whole  life  was  spent  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
house,  a large  and  comfortable  enough  place 
until  one  remembered  that  only  death  would 
give  them  a legitimate  excuse  for  leaving  it; 
then  it  appeared  as  the  prison  it  really  was. 
Could  anything  exceed  the  ennui  and  stagna- 
tion of  women  brought  up  in  the  midst  of 
luxury,  with  food  and  beautiful  clothes  and 
jewels  to  satisfy  every  desire,  servants  to 
supply  every  need,  and  no  occasion  to  do 
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anything  for  themselves,  no  avenue  for  intel- 
lectual stimulus  to  reach  them  except  that 
provided  by  the  zenana  visitor?  It  is  hard 
to  penetrate  the  spiritual  dullness  of  such  an 
existence.  Yet  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
read  their  English  lessons  and  recited  selected 
Psalms  in  English  showed  that  at  least  a 
small  opening  had  been  made,  and  the  way 
prepared  for  the  entrance  of  intellectual 
curiosity. 

A case  more  promising  spiritually  was  that 
of  a poor  little  Mohammedan  woman  w^j 
was  eating  her  heart  out  because  he*-  husband 
had  brought  a second  wife  the  home. 
The  frankness  with  ™Wch  she  talked  of  her 
sorrow  seemed  the  result  of  long-pent-up 
feeling  which  at  last  found  an  outlet,  now 
that  there  were  loving,  sympathetic  ears  to 
hear.  She  seemed  to  be  utterly  broken  down 
and  to  listen  with  none  of  the  usual  Moham- 
medan aversion  to  the  story  of  the  great 
burden  bearer.  We  remember  that  it  was  a 
Mohammedan  who  said  that  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment  many  a Christian  will  rise  from  a 
Mohammedan  grave;  and  such  broken  hearts 
as  this  confirm  that  testimony. 

Another  instance  of  pecular  sadness  was 
that  of  a Hindu  woman  who  was  widowed 
at  the  age  of  nine.  Her  family  is  very  ortho- 
dox, and  when  she  was  sent  home  again  by 
her  husband’s  family,  she  was  made  to  suffer 
the  maximum  penalty  of  widowhood.  She 
said  that  since  her  father’s  death  her  brother 
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had  treated  her  more  kindly,  but  it  was  still 
an  intolerable  life  she  led.  While  she  was 
talking,  an  elderly  woman  came  into  the 
room,  whom  we  recognized  at  once  by  her 
shaved  head  and  old  garments  as  a widow. 
We  found  that  she  was  the  girl’s  aunt,  who 
had  recently  lost  her  husband. 

“ Both  widows!  ” exclaimed  Miss  Stephens. 
“ What  a comfort  you  must  be  to  each  other. 
You  can  console  your  aunt  Toru,  by  teaching 
her  there  is  no  truth  in  the  belief  that  you 
ha-'p  become  widows  because  of  sin  in  a 
previous  existence,  and  by  telling  her  that 
those  in  trouble  are  the  people  dearest  to 
Jesus.”  But  the  women  only  looked  at  each 
other  with  a hostile  stare.  Where  Christ  is 
not,  love  is  not.  Even  a common  sorrow 
fails  to  create  sympathy. 

“It  is  generally  the  widows  that  we  find 
most  responsive  to  our  message,”  said  Miss 
Stephens,  “ and  it  is  very  seldom  that  we 
are  allowed  to  see  them.  With  this  girl,  I 
believe  her  deciding  to  become  a Christian  is 
only  a matter  of  time.” 

Still  another  house  was  that  of  a leading 
lawyer  in  Madras,  brother  in-law  of  an  Indian 
official  who  stands  very  near  the  viceroy.  He 
is  not  a Brahmin,  but  belongs  to  one  of  the 
non-Brahmin  castes  that  are  fighting  so 
stubbornly  against  the  social,  political,  and 
intellectual  domination  of  the  Brahmins. 
His  wife,  a thoroughly  bewitching  little 
woman,  dressed  in  the  plain  white  cotton 
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sari  always  worn  by  women  of  her  caste, 
greeted  us  with  all  the  charm  and  grace  of  a 
Western  woman  of  high  breeding.  Her 
English  was  somewhat  broken,  it  is  true,  but 
she  has  had  many  more  opportunities  of 
mixing  with  people  in  the  outer  world  than 
most  Indian  women,  and  with  her  sparkling 
vivacity  combined  an  unconscious  dignity 
that  was  charming.  I found  myself  envying 
those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  this  woman.  I 
could  imagine  the  eagerness  with  which  she 
must  read  the  gospels  in  English  with  the 
zenana  visitor,  and  could  not  help  hoping 
that  here,  especially,  the  seed  might  fall  on 
good  ground. 

“ This  is  a home  of  untouchables,”  I was 
told  at  the  entrance  of  another  house.  “ If 
this  was  the  hour  for  giving  a lesson  here,  the 
woman  I was  teaching  would  sit  at  one  end 
of  the  veranda  well  out  of  the  reach  of  my 
imaginary  shadow,  and  I would  throw  across 
the  space  to  her  the  book  from  which  I 
wanted  her  to  read,  and  she  would  throw  it 
back  to  me  when  she  was  ready  for  further 
directions.” 

When  our  visit  was  announced  the  old 
mother  came  to  the  door  (we  stood  meekly 
on  the  veranda  steps),  and  although  it  was 
six  months  since  she  had  seen  Miss  Stephens, 
of  whom  she  is  really  fond,  she  would  not 
come  nearer  her  than  the  threshold  of  her 
door.  She  scolded  her  indignantly  for  not 
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letting  her  know  beforehand  of  her  visit,  and 
for  coming  so  late  in  the  evening,  just  when 
she  was  cooking  the  evening  meal.  She  would 
not  let  us  go  until  she  had  made  Miss  Stephens 
promise  to  come  again  on  a certain  day, 
“ when  we  can  sit  and  talk  as  long  as  we  like,” 
she  added. 

Picture  after  picture  rises  in  my  mind  of 
the  dozen  zenanas  we  visited  that  afternoon. 
All  of  them  were  homes  of  wealth,  yet  all 
were  pitifully  poor  in  the  love  and  sympathy 
that  so  inevitably  spell  home  to  us.  But  the 
human  heart  is  the  same  the  world  over. 

The  woman  of  India,  hiding  behind  the 
suffocating  veil  of  custom,  is  “ hungry  for  the 
friendship  that  does  not  patronize  and  the 
love  that  can  forgive.”  May  we  tarry  long 
enough  in  Christ’s  presence  to  feel  the  heart- 
break of  his  love,  until  the  personal  dullness 
and  selfishness  of  our  lives  begin  to  shine 
with  the  spirit  of  his  sacrifice. 
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